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Toronto Fird Duty: 

Inte^ating KitxJergarten, C hildcare, and Parenting Support 
To Help Diverse Families Connect to Schools 
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The focus of this article is a research 
and development project underway in 
Toronto, Ontario, Canada. The project 
is Toronto First Duty, reflecting that the 
“first duty of a state is to see that every 
child born therein shall be well -housed, 
clothed, fed, and educated, till it attain 
years of discretion," according to 19“" cen- 
tury British social reformer j ohn Rushkin. 
This quote provided the title for the city's 
strategy for supporting young children 
through six years of age. 

TorontoFirst Duty's innovation lies in 
its approach of i ntegrati ng early chi Idhood 
services in a school-as-hub model through 
local collaboration among professional 
grou ps and agenci es. The pri mary servi ces 
are Kindergarten, childcare, and parenting 
supports with child health, preschool readi- 
ness, family mental health, special needs 
services, recreation, family literacy, and 
other programs included at most sites. 

The project is also designed to inform 
higher-level policies at the municipal and 
provincial levels. It is currently operating 
in five pilot sites in the Toronto District 
School Board; the sites include the local 
school and a large group of community 
partner agencies. An infrastructure sys- 
tem to support the project came together 
through the City of Toronto's Municipal 
government, the school board, and the 
Atkinson Charitable Foundation, which 
supports social causes such as early learn- 
ing and care. 

Context 

T or onto i s a ci ty of many cu I tu r es, rel i - 
gions, and languages. I n theToronto region, 
more than 50% of children arrive in Kin- 
dergarten speaking a language other than 
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English, which istypicallythelanguageof 
instruction in Canadian schools. There is 
a largenumber of recent immigrants from 
many countries in Toronto and its sur- 
round. Regions in theToronto area often 
cluster into second language(ESL) groups; 
some examples are Arabic, Chinese, Greek, 
Gujarati, Flindi, Italian, j apanese, Korean, 
Portuguese, Punjabi, Spanish, Tagalog, 
Ukrainian, Urdu, and French, Canada's 
other national language. 

Not only is the English language 
unfamiliar to many children and their 
famiiies, but so is the culture. Negotiat- 
ing the "culture of schooling" represents 
one of many transitions for these fami I i es. 
Given the increasing evidence that the 
preschool years are critical for setting 
in motion the developmental trajectories 
for developmental health and well-being 
(Keating & Hertzman, 1999; McCain & 
Mustard, 1999; Corter & Pelletier, 2004), 
it is particularly important to support 
recently immigrated families during this 
period, si nee being disconnected to schools 
and services creates a vulnerable group of 
"have nots"— those who have not had the 
benefit of good preschool learning and care 
along with supports to famiiies. 

Thus,thetransitiontoschool isimpor- 
tant from the standpoi nt of the knowl edge, 
skills, and experiences that children bring 
to school and the supports that are in place 
to optimize children's potential. Research 
has shown that as a result of factors such 
as recent immigration, language status, 
and socioeconomic hurdles, many young 
children begin school at significant dis- 
advantage (Swick & McKnight. 1989). 
Neither they, nor their families, nor the 
school system, are prepared for this criti- 
cal transition. Related to the transition to 
school i s the i ssue of access to servi ces for 
childcare, health, recreation, and other 
social needs. 

In Toronto, new families may find 
themselves unable to find good quality 
childcare, to get referrals for child health 


issues, or to access recreational programs 
such as athletics and libraries. Even fami- 
lies who are fortunate enough to "get in" 
may encounter a system, or non-system, 
of fragmented services that require access 
through different routes. Many are left 
without access or give up trying. In order 
to help these diverse families connect to 
schools and community services, interven- 
tion programs are ne^ed to reach out to 
these many grou ps and to make the school 
a "hub" of community activity and access to 
resources. 

TorontoFirst Duty isa universal pro- 
gram of seamless care, early learning, and 
parenti ng support that takes the "school as 
hub" model as its focus. 1 1 is meant to be a 
"normative" approach rather than a poten- 
tial I y sti gmati zi ng "targeted" approach . A 1 1 
families, regardless of language, cultural, 
or immigration status, are encouraged 
to participate. However, in the five pilot 
sites, the proportion of ESL families is 
general I y hi gh . I n order to make the i ni ti al 
connections, invitations are extended in a 
variety of ways and languages, for example, 
translated flyers left in mailboxes, posted 
in grocery stores, community centers, the 
local school, and sometimes delivered 
personally by a member of that language 
group. 

Parents are invited to participate in 
any or al I of the servi ces that are offered at 
that si te. These i ncl ude but are not I i mi ted 
to; Kindergarten (half, full or extended 
day according to family need), childcare, 
parenting and family literacy centers, 
heal th screen! ng, empathy and soci al ski 1 1 s 
training for children, summer readiness 
programs, weekend activities, and family 
barbeque nights. Contact with individual 
servi ces i n the array al so br i ngs parents to 
parti ci pate i n the wi der array of i ntegrated 
services. 

The goal ofTFD is to move toward an 
integrated model of service delivery using 
five factors as guides; integrated early 
learning environment, integrated early 
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childhood staff, integrated governance, 
seamless access, and parent/community 
involvement. The research goals are to 
describe the process of implementation 
and to evaluate its impact on children, 
parents and communities. The research 
employs qualitative measures with fea- 
tures of case study, design research (e.g., 
Bereiter, 2002; Cobb, Confrey, diSiessa, 
Lehrer & Schauble, 2003) and traditional 
quantitative methods (Pelletier & Corter, 
2005). 

Related Back^-ound Research 

There is rising international interest 
in parent and community involvement 
in education (Corter & Pelletier, 2005; 
Davies & J ohnson, 1996; Epstein & Con- 
nors, 2002; Ho, 2000; OECD, 1997; van der 
Werf, CreemersSi Guldemond, 2001). This 
attention to parent involvement likewise 
pervades other supports for children such 
as childcare, child protection (Kamerman 
& Kahn, 1997) and health (Crowson & 
Boyd, 1995; Tinsley, 2002). 

I n all of these sectors, best practices 
are those that involve families. In spite 
of support for parent involvement found 
in individual programs and projects, it is 
difficult to find evidence that large-scale 
programmatic efforts to increase parent 
involvement in education have actu- 
ally had a significant impact on student 
achievement (see Mattingly et al, 2002 
for a review). Nevertheless numerous 
individual research projects have shown 
exciting benefits of parent involvement 
in early education (Graue, Weinstein & 
Wallber, 1983; J eynes, 2003; Pelletier & 
Corter, 2004; Pelletier & Brent, 2002). 

Parent i nvol vement i n schools has dif- 
ferent goals and effects for diverse cultural 
and linguistic groups. For example, we 
know that English second-language fami- 
lies choose to participate in their child's 
preschool or Kindergarten education in 
order to give their child an academic ad- 
vantage and in order to learn more them- 
selves. English first-language families on 
the other hand, may choose to participate 
in their child's program for socialization 
reasons, both for themselves and their 
child (Pelletier, 2004; Pelletier, 2002). 

We know that many recently im- 
migrated families hope to enhance their 
children's opportunities for employment 
and give their children a better life than 
they themselves had. They view education 
as a means to accomplish this (Delgado- 
Gaitan & Trueba, 1991; Pelletier, 2002). 
However, it is often the case that while 


newly immigrated families want to make 
connections, they feel disempowered due 
to language and cultural differences (e.g., 
Ramirez, 2003). 

The diversity of parent beliefs about 
education can challengetraditionally held 
notions of schooling and what that means 
for home-school connections. Thus differ- 
ent belief systems of parents and schools 
may relate to the effectiveness of parent 
involvement programs. 

In order to be effective, parent in- 
volvement practice and policy need to go 
beyond whether parents are involved and 
focus on how they are involved and what 
happens as a result. There is surprisingly 
little research examining how different 
forms of parent involvement in school alter 
chi I dren's I earni ng envi ronments and how 
context may affect children's outcomes. 

A Canadi an i nterventi on effort that i n- 
cluded collaborative prevention programs 
for preschool and school-age children 
across diverse cultural groups showed 
that benefits were greatest when there 
was explicit programming for children and 
parents (Peters, 2003). Sites with more 
general or community focus did not pro- 
duce significant child outcomes. Programs 
that simultaneously target the home and 
school may have maximum benefits (e.g., 
Webster-Stratton, Reid, & Hammond, 
2001 ). 

Parent involvement in schooling has 
been interpreted in light of several "mod- 
els" (Corter & Pelletier, 2005). For example, 
Epstein's typology model (Epstein & Saun- 
ders, 2002) includes partnershipactivities 
such as parenting, communicating, volun- 
teering, learning at home, decision-making 
and collaborating with the community. 
Some activities require more action on the 
part of the parent and others requi re more 
of the school . 

Grolnick and Slowiaczek (1994) em- 
ploy a psychological model that includes 
parent behavior related to the school, per- 
sonal support for schooling, and cognitive 
stimulation. Mediating pathways include 
children's attitudes and motivation. Their 
model includes teacher reports on both 
parent involvement and children's achieve- 
ment. Family demographic factors such as 
family constellation and maternal educa- 
tion are associated with outcomes. 

Another psychological model asks why 
parents become i nvol ved and how parents 
construct their roles vis-a-vis involvement 
(Hoover-Dempsey & Sandler, 1995; 1997). 
Finally, ecological models (e.g., Lerner, 
Rothbaum, Boulos& Castellino, 2002) ex- 
amine the complex interactions between 


outcomes and process across different 
levels of the social system surrounding 
children and families. Outcomes for par- 
ents may in turn be processes that affect 
child outcomes, as we are showing in our 
current work (Pelletier & Corter, 2004). 

Diversity enters this mix when we 
consider which parents tend to be involved 
in school and whose children are success- 
ful. Factors such as low SES, minority 
language status, culture, and single par- 
enthood operate against parent-school 
partnerships (Swick & McK night, 1989) 
and potential benefits for children. For 
example, within families considered to 
be at higher "risk," those who are better 
functioning may take up invitations by 
schools to become involved, resulting in 
the neediest families being left behind. 
When programs are universal, parents 
who are more advantaged may parti ci pate 
at higher rates than parents who are dis- 
advantaged. 

Connecting families to schools dur- 
i ng the early school years must go beyond 
simply getting children ready to learn. 
Connections involve multiple levels of 
support that target the communities in 
which famiiies live and schools are built. 
Research has shown that neighborhoods 
are a predictor of subsequent school suc- 
cess (Kohen, Brooks-Gunn, Leventhal & 
Hertzman, 2002). Thus it makes sense to 
makeiinks within communities, links that 
bring together families, schoois and other 
services. Using the school as the hub for 
access to and delivery of services makes 
sense from a fiscal standpoint (good use 
of community space) and from an ease of 
access standpoint (located in every com- 
munity). 

Promising school -based initiatives in 
the U.S. include Zigler's Schools for the 
2P‘ Century (Zigler, Finn-Stevenson, & 
Stern, 1997), j ames Comer's school -com- 
munity approach (Comer, Haynes, j oyner, 
& Ben-Avie, 1996) and full -service schools 
(Dryfoos, 1994). These models of schools 
as community hubs support children and 
families; Zigier's model includes childcare 
and other preschool services. Although 
these models have tremendous promise, it 
is difficuit for schools and other agencies 
to implement or scale up the models, and 
changes in state governments can affect 
sustainability (Levine & Smith, 2001). 

Eariy Head Start provides comprehen- 
sive, targeted su pport to many fami I i es, but 
it is not universally available. Universal 
access recognizes that all children, includ- 
ing those from middle-ciass homes, may 
beat risk for school difficulties (Mustard, 
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2004). I ntegration of services has different 
meanings i n different contexts (M attessich 
& Monsey, 1992). It can mean loose co-lo- 
cation of services with some coordination 
among agencies. Or, it can mean coordina- 
tion of referrals through case management 
(Gilliam, Zigler & Leiter, 2000). 

Seamless programs have higher levels 
of integration. Deep integration may mean 
common curricula for children and parents, 
integrated staffing, common governance 
and funding. Organizations themselves 
can become integrated (Melaville& Blank, 
1996). A question for research is whether 
I evel s of servi ce i ntegrati on rel ate to i mpact 
on family involvement at the school. 

This leads us to our research on the 
Toronto First Duty project which aims to 
offer universal integrated early childhood 
care, education, and community services in 
aschool ashubmodel totheethnicallyand 
culturally diverse families who live in the 
city of Toronto. It should denoted that the 
project model is intended to be universal 
rather than targeted, but with special at- 
tention to outreach and uptake by all. 

Participants 

All levels of the Toronto First Duty 
initiative from governments, participat- 
ing agency partners, school board officials 
i ncl udi ng di rectors, consul tants, pri nd pal s, 
teachers, teaching assistants, parenting 
workers, early childhood educators, com- 
munity members, other front line practi- 
tioners, parents, and children areincluded 
as participants. The research team itself 
acts as participant observers who provide 
regular formativefeedback as well assum- 
mative reporting. 

Across the five sites, there are cur- 
rently approximately 1500 families who 
use some aspect of a Toronto First Duty 
servi ceThenumber of front line staff var- 
ies from site to site; for example there are 
between 2 and 13 Kindergarten teachers 
at each site, along with numbers of ECEs, 
EC assistants, and parent support work- 
ers. There is a principal at each school, a 
site coordinator who manages the program 
at each school, many community service 
representatives, depending on the type and 
number of community partners. 

In the initial round of pilot "direct 
measure" data collection with children, a 
sample of approximately 75 parents and 
children parti cipated.Thenumber will in- 
crease as the project grows and as parents 
consent for thei r chi I dren to parti ci pate i n 
the research. 


Research Desi^i and Questions 

Research and evaluation is a key part 
of the project with support from municipal, 
foundation and federal sources for a uni- 
versity research team (Corter et al, 2002). 
The initial research project extends over 
four years and includes multiple levels of 
analysis employing traditional program 
evaluation as well as an innovative collab- 
orative feedback process, carried out with 
sites, for improvement and redesign. 

The goal to develop theoretical un- 
derstanding of such a process develops 
through analyses of stages of integration 
across three levels: program, policy and 
services, children and parents, and com- 
munity and public awareness. Another 
goal is to develop narrative guides that 
are evidence-based stories that support 
a scaling-up of the project on a city-wide 
basis and beyond. Several questions and 
goals guide the research: 

♦ What does service integration and 
innovation mean at each site? 

♦ From the standpoint of organiza- 
tional change, describe continuum 
of integration, with new forms of 
programming, joint planning, manage- 
ment, funding. 

♦ Flow are parents and communities 
involved? 

♦ What are the exper i ences of fami I i es 
and communities? 

♦ Flow is community capacity in- 
creased? That is, what evidence do 
we have that parents and neighbors 
are participating more in establishing 
school -based services that respond 
to the specific needs of that com- 
munity? To what degree do families 
in the community participate in the 
programs they helped to establish in 
the school? 

♦ What are the direct impacts on 
parents, children, communities and 
program staff? 

Data sources are wide-ranging and 
include open-ended qualitative impres- 
sions as well as close-ended survey data, 
intake and tracking data on program use 
and standardized research tools. Measures 
include focus groups, meeting notes, site 
updates, participant observation by the 
research team, standardized and descrip- 
tive environment observations, interviews 
with key informants, interviews with key 
groups (front line staff, parents, children, 
administrators), intake and tracking of 


each family's use of services, direct child 
measures (vocabulary, reading, number 
sense, interviews about school) and a new 
population-based "readiness" measure 
widely used in Canada— the Early De- 
velopment Instrument (J anus & Offord, 
2000 ). 

K ey i nfor mant i ntervi ews were car r i ed 
out as the project began, and throughout 
the process, in order to measure ongoing 
impressions of key groups and i ndividuals. 
Research team members attend the overal I 
Project Steering Committee as well as on 
individual site Management Committees. 
As data are collected from meetings and 
interviews they are analyzed and fed back 
to the sites through a regular reporting 
process. Information from the reporting 
serves to gui de next steps i n the si tes' goal s 
and implementation of new programs, 
modifications to programs, outreach ef- 
forts, collaborations with partner agencies 
and communities. 

These interview and survey data can 
be clustered into three groups: parents, 
community and frontline staff. Baseline 
EDI data on children (community "readi- 
ness" scores) were collected at each site in 
the years I eadi ng u p to the i mpl ementati on 
of TFD. In addition, baseline direct child 
measures were gathered during the fall of 
the first year of implementation.. Initial 
environment ratings were made using the 
EarlyChildhood Environment Rating Scale 
(Flarms, Clifford, & Cryer, 1998) along with 
a direct observation employing running 
narrative accounts that target use of ti me, 
space, people and materials. 

These measures will be administered 
longitudi nal ly to exami netheeffects of i n- 
tegration on actual learning environments. 
F i nal ly, ongoi ng track! ng of meeti ngs at the 
Steering Committees and site programs 
provides tracking of organizational or 
systems-level data. Careful sorting and 
interpretation of these qualitative data 
allow us to make statements about what 
works at the more global systems level . 


Results 

Information and measures collected 
during the first two years of implemen- 
tation are being analyzed and provide 
prel i mi nary answers to the research ques- 
tions. The results are organized into the 
following categories: (1) impact on parents, 
children and communities, (2) impact on 
frontline staff, and (3) impact on programs 
and policies. 
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(1) Impact on Parents, Children, 
and Communities 

(a) Parents. Focus groups and in- 
terviews with parents show that client 
satisfaction is high, although parents 
would I ike to have more voice in program 
design; this may include classes geared 
to adults in addition to those geared for 
families, for example, computing classes 
and ESL classes for adult learners. The 
intake and tracking system provides data 
on how sites are reaching the underserved 
and on what services parents are access- 
ing in relation their culture, language 
and SES. Family demographic data show 
us how diverse famiiies access particular 
services. 

Survey data to date from parents 
across all sites show that parents' goals 
in accessing Toronto First Duty services 
range as follows: to have their child meet 
other children (66-88%), to prepare their 
chi I d for school (47-88%), to become part of 
a group (42-68%), to learn about parenting 
(53-59%), and toaccess chi I d care (27-59%). 
Parents' most frequently reported concerns 
are speech and language (39%) and behav- 
ior problems (25%). 

Given the multicultural blend of the 
TFD families, these concerns are not sur- 
prising. As more famiiies become involved 
in the research we will begin to analyze 
the parent data by language and cultural 
group. Intake and tracking data to date 
reveal parents' use of Toronto First Duty 
services for themselves and their children 
(aged birth-6 years): 

♦ Public FI ealth Nurse (30%) 

♦ Library Programs (30%) 

♦ Family Resource Drop-in (29%) 

♦ Kindergarten (28%) 

♦ Parenting Groups (22%) 

♦ Parks & Recreation (17%) 

♦ Childcare Centre (13%) 

♦ Flome Childcare (10%) 

♦ Workshops (8%) 

♦ Toy Lending Library (7%) 

(b) Children. Children report that they 
I i ke the programs, and as found i n other re- 
search (e.g., Pelletier, 1998), "pi ay" is most 
sal i ent, both i n terms of what they I i ke best 
and what they don't I i ke (e.g., specific pl ay 
centers or materials) (See Figures 1 & 2). 

Cross-site analyses of Kindergarten 
children's performance on direct measures 
at the pretest show significant differences 
across the five sites (see Figure 3 for ex- 
ample of early reading comparison). We 
will be able to track children's development 
across sites over time to examine how ac- 
cess to various services for diverse groups 


of famiiies links to changes in children's 
early school performance. 

(c) Communities. Since one of TFD's 
goals is to increase community participa- 
tion in the programs, it has been essential 
to foster relationships with community 
members i ncl udi ng the parents who make 
use of the services. There has been a sig- 
nificant attempt by each of the five sites 
to pl ace commu n i ty members wi th d i verse 
cultural profiles on the program planning 
committees; however it has been difficult 
to maintain consistent participation. There 
i s vari abl e commu ni ty parti ci pati on across 
the sites with some sites having higher 
community involvement in planning. Nev- 
ertheless, all sites are working to develop 
more effective strategies to keep commu- 
nity members active on their committees. 

Lack of community consistency is a 
result of varied interest, facility in Eng- 
lish, availability of time and childcare 
resources, rates of resident relocation and 
turnover, and, in some cases, availability of 
transportation resources. All of these bar- 
riers must be contextual i zed i n the process 
of building participation by "adding on" 
components to an existing structure. FI ad 
commu n i ty members been inontheground 
floor when the school board and partner 
agencies began their collaboration, there 
may have been more consistent participa- 
tion from the outset. 

F urthermore, there are differences in 
allocation of the project coordinator's time 
for community recruitment activities. At 
this time, only a proportion of TFD sites 
have dedicated staff time for parent and 
community work. This has had an impact 
on cross-si te opportu ni ti es to i denti fy poten- 
tial community participants, andtodevelop 
community capacity to participate. Out- 
reach to linguistic and culturally diverse 
community members requires additional 
effort on the part of the site coordi nators. 

(2) Impact on Frontline Staff 

Survey results from front-line practi- 
tioners across all sites are categorized into 
two areas for the purpose of this report: 
practitioners' feelings about their work 
and their attitudes toward Toronto First 
Duty. There were interesting differences 
between the early childhood educators and 
fami I y su pport workers and the K i ndergar- 
ten teachers. Whereas 88% of ECEs and 
67% of family support workers reported 
that their colleagues shared resources and 
ideas. Kindergarten teachers reported this 
significantly less often. Most front-line staff 
are satisfied with their work environment. 


Figure 1 

Cross - site: What do you like best here? 
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Figure 2 


Cross- site: What don't you like here? 
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Figure 3 

Pretest: Children's Early Reading by Site 
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K i ndergarten teachers and E C E s feel 
that their opinions are solicited whereas 
family support workers do not. In their 
attitudes toward the Toronto First Duty 
initiative, all practitioners report that 
parents are enjoying the programs and 
services. They report that children are 
benefiting in terms of social development 
but not necessarily academic develop- 
ment— yet. The ECEs and family support 
workers agree that parents are benefit! ng, 
whereas the K i ndergarten teachers agree 
less that parents are benefiting. 
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ECEs (77%) believe that they them- 
selves benefit professionally from working 
in an integrated early learning environ- 
ment, whereas only 39% of Kindergarten 
teachers report that they benefit from the 
TF D project. Most front-line staff support 
an integrated services model— 99% of 
ECEs, 91% of family support workers, and 
57% of Kindergarten teachers. Frontline 
staff report that they want more joint 
professional development opportunities, 
particularly those that deal with parent 
involvement and diversity. 

(3) Impact on Pmgrams and Policy 

Program data include environment 
observati ons whi ch empi oyed theECERS- 
R (Harms, Clifford, & Cryer, 1998). There 
was significant variability both across 
and within sites in quality ratings. Each 
site received two observations of "spaces" 
that provide integrated early childhood 
services. 

The parenting and family literacy 
centers were chosen as a common space 
across sites; in addition, each site chose 
one other space to be rated, for example. 
Kindergarten, preschool readiness room, 
child care or others. Figures 4 and 5 show 
the var i abi I i ty i n E C E RS su bscal e rati ngs 
within one site. We will be able to measure 
change in environment quality over time 
and to provide feedback to individual 
sites about how program modification to 
increase levels of integration affect envi- 
ronment quality ratings. 

Professional and organizational 
change has been charted through meet- 
ing notes, site documents, interviews and 
surveys with staff. Detailed case studies 
of each of the five sites were produced at 
the begi nni ng of the project (e.g., Corter et 
al, 2002) and are updated in subsequent 
semi-annual progress reports. Professional 
change and challenges are a key focus; 


Figure 4 


Site A Room 1 



strategies are developed at the site and 
steeri ng commi ttee I evel s to overcome the 
inevitable challenges of merging profes- 
sional cultures, such as Kindergarten and 
childcare. We have found that opportuni- 
ties for frontline practitioners to meet 
must be made in order to develop trust 
and understanding. It is also crucial for 
project-wide knowledge to be shared in 
workshops and interactive websites. 

The question of whether the research 
contributes to the knowledge-building at 
program and policy levels is answered both 
qualitatively and quantitatively. Qualita- 
tive data from interviews, surveys, and 
meetings can generally be clustered into 
three areas related to success; building 
relationships, using the school as hub for 
integrated early childhood services, and 
forming collaborations with partner agen- 
cies. 

Building relationships takes time 
to clarify professional identities, to form 
a joint understanding of integration, to 
share information, plan and reflect, to 
consider hiring practices and joint profes- 
sional development. Relationship-building 
with culturally and linguistically diverse 
families is particularly critical, a finding 
supported in previous research (Pelletier, 
2002 ). 

The policy issue of grassroots level 
of community involvement, rather than 
imposed top-down organization is one that 
has yet to be resolved as both pieces are 
i mportant; yet "buy-in" i s cri ti cal to maki ng 
i ntegrati on work. A second area of success 
for meeting the needs of diverse families 
is the school as hub model. Making this 
work requires strong school leadership 
in the role of the principal, with support 
from school board officials such as super- 
intendents, facilities staff, and teachers. 
F I exi bi I i ty, wi 1 1 i ngness to share space and 
roles are crucial. 

In this vein, research feedback acts 


Figure 5 

Site A Room 2 



as a source of support and local empower- 
ment. Collaboration with partner agen- 
cies is key to integration. This means 
conscious attention to within-agency and 
across-agency collaboration, with the site 
coordinator at the school able to facilitate 
integration with school schedules and poli- 
cies. 

j ane Bertrand, a member of the 
research team, designed a quantitative 
measure of integration— the Indicators 
of Change. Using the five service delivery 
factors described earlier, levels of imple- 
mentation are portrayed graphically. Sites 
arti cu I ate thei r I ong-ter m i ntegrati on goal s 
in each of the five areas— early learning 
environment, early childhood staff team, 
integrated governance, seamless access 
and parent participation— then through 
a process of self-study, report on their 
current stage (level 1-level 5) at each time 
poi nt i n the research . The I evel s move from 
co-existence of services, to coordination of 
services, to collaboration (2 levels), and 
finally to integration. It is recognized that 
the goals for each site may differ and some 
may not achieve total integration in all five 
areas (see Figure 6 for an example of the 
I ndicators of Change). 

Summary of Project 

and W hat We Hswe Learned 

We are pilot testing an early child- 
hood integrated services model to meet 
the needs of the diverse families in the 
Toronto region. At five pilot sites in the 
Toronto District School Board, the school 
is a hub of community partnerships that 
provide seamless j unior and Senior 
Kindergarten, childcare, parent support, 
health and other services for young chil- 
dren and their families. 

There is active outreach to thedi verse 
families in the community to welcome 
them onto the pi anni ng commi ttees so that 
services are geared to specific community 
needs. It is intended that the model be 
scaled up & adapted toother local contexts. 
The evidence to date is more process than 
outcome, although outcomes such as par- 
ents' access to school -based services and 
indicators of change may be considered 
"processes" that lead to the next stage of 
outcomes. 

Professional and organizational 
change are processes that may lead to 
concrete outcomes in family functioning. 
The research project operates at many 
levels, including a meta level— the study 
of the self-study process in setting and 
i mpl ementi ng goal s. 1 1 descr i bes the i mpl e- 
mentation and outcomes at three global 
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levels: child and family, community, and Figure 6:The Indicators of Change 
programs and policy. To date we see wide 
variability across sites at all these levels. 

For example, children's baseline 
developmental outcomes in vocabulary, 
early reading, and early mathematics 
understanding are significantly varied 
across sites. We may ultimately see an 
i mpact on chi I dren's "gai n scores" at the i n- 
dividual child and school levels as increas- 
ing numbers of families are empowered. 

This empowerment may take the form of 
increased on-site and/or at-home involve- 
ment, of voicing needs and opinions, of 
becoming instrumental agents of change 
in the school and community. 

Both individual child measures and 
population-based measures such as the 
Early Development I nstrument (J anus & 

0fford,2000) will reflect pockets of strength 
and need in communities.Todatethereis 
wide variability in environment ratings, 
even in programs within sites. We will 
be able to articulate how linking diverse 
fami I i es toschool s i n turn changes envi ron- 
mentsand makes a difference! n children's 
academic and social development. 

We have learned from surveys and in- 
tervi ews that parents strongl y support thi s 
initiative. As they become more familiar 
with and usetheservices available in their 
local community, parents in turn provide 
input to local governments and policy- 
makers about the ways their lives have 
improved; for example, optional full -day 
childcare and Kindergarten means that 
parents are able to find fulfilling employ- 
ment or educational opportunities. 

Parenting programs in the school 
mean that teachers, parents and parent! ng 
support workers collaborate to optimize 
children's development, for example es- 
tablishing a shared understanding of the 
family's cultureand home language. Neigh- 
borhoods arestrengthened as communities 
of diverse fami I i es are bu i I di ng capacity to 
access services, including school, through 
building knowledge. And we know from 
research that stronger neighborhoods have 
children with improved developmental 
outcomes (Kohen et al., 2002). 

We have I earned that it ispossiblefor 
early childhood educators. Kindergarten 
teachers and parenting support workers 
to collaborate as a "staff team" but that 
there are longstanding professional differ- 
ences that must be aired through regular 
team meetings. This kind of collaboration 
requires change at administrative and 
policy levels to provide opportunities for 
shared professional development and ongo- 
ing discussion. 
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We have learned that challengingsys- 
tems-level organizational change must in 
turn be anticipated. School principal stake 
on new leadership roles in facilitating on- 
site service integration including working 
symbiotically with agencies that provide 
childcare services. For example, childcare 
staff and Kindergarten teachers "share" 
children in a seamless full-day program. 
Administrative leadership must allow 
flexibility in the regulations that legislate 
specific programs. 

This continues to be a major focus of 
TorontoFirst Duty's work and the research 
is capturing the ways in which it is occur- 
ring at the five pi lot sites. Finally, we have 
learned that the research itself must be 
non-traditional in order to understand the 
complexity of community initiatives that 
link diverse families to schools. 

As a research team, we must think 
outside of our own boxes to encourage, 
accept and interpret a much wider range 
of data— i n essence to do "evi dence-based 
story-telling." We hope that these stories 
will help other communities to find ways 
geared to their specific needs to provide 
young children and their families with the 
best possible start in life. 

HowOthersMi^rt Use 

theToronto First Duty Story 

I ncreasi ngly, we hear the need to bu i I d 
relationships among schools and com- 
munities (Boethel, 2003) and to provide 
seamless early learning and carefor young 
children and their families (e.g., Brauner, 
Gordie, & Zigler, 2004; Mathien & j ohnson, 
1998). Toronto First Duty is an initiative 
that aims to do just that. It is a model of 
integrated early childhood supports that 
features the school as the hub. 

This model may be particularly help- 
ful for families of diverse linguistic and 
cultural backgrounds because they are 
able to connect with their communities 
and services in a "one-stop-shopping" 
fashion, without having to negotiate a 
non-system of fragmented services that 
often requires more sophisticated knowl- 
edge of the system and its language. We 
know from our research that this model 
is desired by families, is strengthening 
communities, is breaking down previ- 
ously-held professional barriers between 
childcare and education and is reshaping 
the role of schools. Flowever the process 
is complex and includes professional and 
organizational change that take time. 

Furthermore, this kind of model 
requires technical support, for example 


frontline staff want shared professional 
development about diversity and how to 
involve families. It is important to recog- 
nize that this model cannot just be "pushed 
down," but there needs to be buy-in from 
interested communities where services 
geared to specific neighborhood interests 
bubble up from a common steering com- 
mittee. 

There needs to be community/parent 
representation on steering committees 
that include frontline staff, school and 
district administration, and technical sup- 
port staff. Often translators are required; 
in our project, other parents are often 
willing to serve in this role. There needs 
tobeflexibllity in district regulations that 
guide care, education including special 
education, parent support, community 
and health services. 

We al so bel i eve that the rol e of ongoi ng 
research is critical to the knowledge-build- 
ing of schoois and communities through a 
continuous feedback and evaluation process 
that builds trust and a shared mission of 
linking all families to schools. For those of 
us who teach future teachers, it is impera- 
tive toinciudein our curriculum and in our 
practicum component, a strong emphasis 
on partnerships with families in general 
and with diverse families in particular. 
Exemplary models of joint seminars that 
bring together multi-disciplinary groups 
for pre-servi ce trai ni ng need to be accessed 
across schoois of professional education and 
across countries. 

It is our hope that our future teachers 
will see education not as needing to cover 
curriculum expectations that children 
must meet, but as a partnership with 
families in which the school is the hub of 
the community. 
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